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was just behind the seat assigned the Englishman, to seize him. The 
five O'Briens were gallant seamen, but the incident mentioned connects 
them with a Machias meeting house. One of their descendants, Beverend 
Andrew M. Sherman, of Morristown, New Jersey, is a minister of the 
Presbyterian church. He has written an interesting monograph on that 
distinguished Irish- Yankee family. From names alone one can not 
always infer creeds. Perhaps it would be more correct to state that 
many of the Pennsylvania line were Catholics. Though the organiza- 
tion was Irish, the majority must have been Presbyterians. 

From the errors noticed it is clear that the first part of this work 
was compiled from existing text-books on the history of the United 
States or from books that have long been superseded. The greater 
part of the volume is a rather full and accurate narrative of events 
following the alleged services of John Smith. It is a large book and 
in that respect marks an improvement on the thin histories generally 
put into the hands of Catholic and other children. Though there are 
occasional inaccuracies of statement, which have not been specified, a 
pupil familiar with the contents of this work will possess a good outline 
of the elements of American history. On topics of special interest to 
Catholics it is more ample than the text-books that have preceded it 
and to that extent is better. 

Perhaps the principles of political parties and their respective 
achievements would have been better set forth if the volume had not 
been broken into sections by successive administrations. There was, 
for example, a unity in Federalist policy ; likewise in that of the Jeff er- 
sonian Eepublicans, and there was an era of Jacksonian ascendency 
with characteristics of its own. The Eepublican party that we know 
has always favored a strong government, a loose construction of the 
Constitution, and a protective tariff. The Presidents chosen by that 
organization, indeed, have not held identical opinions, but every one 
of them has been sharply distinguished from the Democratic Presidents 
before as well as since the Civil War. 



The Winning of the Far West, 1829-1867. By Robert McNutt 
McElroy, Ph. D. New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
The Knickerbocker Press, 1914, Pp. 384 with maps. 

Written at the request of its publishers this volume is designed 
"to constitute a continuation of Colonel Roosevelt's Winning of the 
West." The author hints at his theme, but before clearly stating it 
takes time to record an estimate of some of the characters who performed 
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seryices in that expansion which is the subject of his book. " Back of 
the gallant figures of Scott and Zachary Taylor," says Dr. McElroy, 
"must always stand, in the history of that memorable struggle, the 
still more heroic figures of Sam Houston and his great friend and 
political patron, Andrew Jackson." All readers of the history of Texas 
or of the War with Mexico will not readily admit that in stature Sam 
Houston more nearly resembled the elder gods than either General 
Scott or General Taylor. However, for the present this matter may 
be set aside for later examinations. It is noticed at this point merely to 
suggest that the opinions of the author should be carefully considered. 
Nevertheless, as he writes with the benefits of much unpublished material 
his appraisement of even familiar public characters may be of use to 
those who are ever in search of the latest information. For the moment, 
therefore, we may characterize Houston in the language of Jackson as 
one "made by the Almighty, and not by a tailor." 

The events leading to the battle of San Jacinto are concisely related 
and the account of that engagement so managed as to make a hero 
of Houston. The story has been rhetorically told by Benton. As given 
by Garrison in his history of Texas, a commonwealth in which General 
Houston should be universally honored, one gets the impression that 
the commander-in-chief was forced to fight his greatest victory at the 
point of the pistol. Dr. McElroy should have told us whether Houston 
actually had greatness thrust upon him. 

Hitherto it has been suspected that, unknown to the public, Jackson 
felt a mild interest in the annexation of Texas. The present volume 
demonstrates that his desire to acquire it was the master passion of his 
eager soul. Fortune, which by turns had frowned and smiled upon 
the Hero of New Orleans, at last withheld from him a knowledge of 
the perfect success of his well laid plans, for when Sam Houston arrived 
in Nashville to relate to Jackson the joyful tidings of the annexation 
of Texas, death was already sealing up his eyes. Houston arrived at 
The Hermitage half an hour too late. 

The acquisition of Oregon is carefully though not fully related. 
" The Whitman Legend " is not made the subject of a separate examina- 
tion. One might venture to state that concerning the Eeverend Marcus 
Whitman the last word has not been said. A little research in the city 
of Washington would be certain to reveal new phases of the character 
of that missionary. An examination of this subject, however, is not 
essential to the plan of the author. 

The section on the dismemberment of Mexico and the resulting 
accession of the Southwest, which forms a large part of this volume, 
is a good piece of condensed historical writing. In fact, for compression 
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and completeness it is diflBcult to equal it. Probably many readers who 
have inquired minutely into the trouble with Mexico will regret that 
the narrative does not include a thorough examination of the American 
claims against her as well as a statement of their unique place in the 
raw materials of diplomacy. It is true that this would have introduced 
into serious history an element of comedy, but such is the texture of 
life, and if we are not in gross error an impartial description of the 
claims presented against the sister Eepublic would excel almost any 
specimen of grotesque art. In our opinion this is the chief deficiency 
in a useful and scholarly work. To omit so important a matter as 
that ever growing list of grievances and to say nothing of their adroit 
manipulation is to impart to the sober countenance of history a sort 
of holiday cast. One does not need to pluck his judgment from the verses 
of the poet, for there are other witnesses besides Hosea Bigelow. The 
claims are given in Hubert Howe Bancroft and though that author 
has been convicted of offences more than venial, he has not yet been 
accused of reshaping diplomatic papers. 

The section which treats of the Compromise of 1850 is sufficiently 
complete, and, like the entire book, written in a style at once clear and 
entertaining. The Gadsden purchase is also noticed. An account of 
the acquisition of Alaska completes the volume. 

Ten fine maps and topographical plans add much to the value of 
Dr. McBlroy's book, of which one of the chief merits is that it assembles 
in a single handy volume a number of topics which heretofore have been 
overtaken by only industrious readers who have found the materials 
far apart. Leaving out of account Louisiana and Florida the reader 
who desires to gain a firm grasp of our territorial growth will not be 
disappointed if he begin his readings with The Winning of the Far West. 



A History of Emigration From the United Kingdom to North 
America, 1763-1912. By Stanley C. Johnson, M.A. mw 
York : E. P. Button and Co. London : George Routledge & Sons, 
Ltd., 1914. Pp. 387. 

This monograph, a thesis approved for the degree of Doctor of 
Science in Economics by the University of London, may be fairly 
classified as belonging to what De Quincey would call the literature 
of knowledge. It treats in a severely scientific manner a definite subject. 
The author's preliminary survey of the eventful period between the 
Treaty of Paris and the eve of the world wide war of 1914 supports 
the claim of American historians as to the extent of the Ulster emigra- 



